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PEACE COMING THROUGH BANKRUPTCY. 


Ars there any signs of peace? Are 
there signs of humanity and reason 
breaking through the black clouds that 
hang over our country? Yes, there 
are signs of peace, but not of humanity 
and reason. The authors and mana- 
gers of the war were lost to those vir- 
tues long before the war began. Peace, 
when it comes, will come in spite of 
them. They will fight against it, plot 
against it, and abandon the field of 
blood only when forced by inexorable 
necessity. As long as it is possible for 
the war to last, the party in power 
will hold on to it, from motives of mo- 
mentary self-defense, as well as of ava- 
rice and revenge. The day of peace 
ends the theatre of their malice and 
plunder. Peace is to them what war 
is to their country—ruin; what the 
day of judgment is to the sinner, a 
final settlement of the whole course of 
crime. Like the cornered highway- 
man, they will give up only through 
exhaustion. That point cannot be far 
off. ' They cannot get on much further 
without an amount of money which it 
will be impossible to raise by the sys- 
tem of fraud and deception, which ap- 
pears to be the only means compre- 


hended by the Administration. In the 
sums required for the prolonged pro- 
secution of the war, real money does 
not exist, within the possible reach of 
the United States ; and printed, or 
counterfeit money, is rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis where it must burst like a 
bubble, leaving nothing but its own 
froth behind it. Already the wily Se- 
cretary trembles for its fate. His 
printing presses are not worn out. It 
is easy cnough to strike off a hundred 
thousand millions of printed money— 
but the entangled Secretary begins, at 
last, to comprehend that the faster he 
prints, the swifter he hurries on the 
inevitable hour when a ship-load of 
these printed promises to pay will not 
be worth the price of asingle soldier’s 
uniform. He begins to understand 
that his paper balloon is in danger of 
collapsing at any moment. To-day the 
debt is beyond the reach of real money. 
Even the New York Tribune, of a late 
issue, was forced to confess that the 
people begin to fear that repudiation 
is only a question of time. The New 
York Times, moved by a spirit of in- 
telligence and candor quite unaceount- 
able, warned the Administration that 
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it must not hope to mortgage the prop- 
erty of the people to the Government, 
without final repudiation of the whole 
debt. Even these blind partisan or- 
gans can see that the popular confi- 
dence begins to falter. It staggers— 
it must fall, unless the swelling tide of 
debt is immediately checked. If, with 
all the unlimited resources which the 
banks, the capitalists, and the people, 
80 blindly committed to the use of the 
Administration, it is still unable to 
meet its obligations, what must be its 
fate when these props give way—as 
they are sure to do, either from ex- 
haustion or lack of confidence? In- 
competency and dishonesty in the ma- 
nagement of the public funds have run 
the ship of State almost ashore. An 
army of plunderers has assailed the 
Treasury, ten times more to be dread- 
ed than all the armed hosts of seces- 
sion. The wives and daughters of 
Government officials and contractors 
are bespangled with diamonds, while 
the wives and daughters of our sol- 
diers are freezing or starving in un- 
pitied, in hopeless neglect. It is said 
that the defalcations and thefts of the 
Republican officials amount to over a 
thousand millions annually! While 
this is going on, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, poor wretch, sits there, 
plunged up to his chin in a sea of Trea- 
sury warrants. Whichever way he 
turns, is a boundless prairie of unpaid 
demands. To all, he says, in the lan- 
guage of the poor man in the Testa- 
ment, “silver and gold have I none.”, 
The clatter of his printing presses re- 
minds him that every hour he will have 
less. Like a man in the maelstrom, he 
finds himself swept on by the devour- 
ing eddies, until he is beyond the reach 
of help, or the hope of mercy. He 
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He 


struggles! He cries for help! 
throws up his hands in agony! In vain! 
Nothing can save him from the mighty 
gulf of waters. Under the direction 
of such captains as Lincoln and Chase, 
the ship of State is whirling round in 
the outer current ofa financial mael- 
strom. Nothing can save it. You may 
cry “traitor” at every man who tells 
the truth about the matter, but such 
cries will not check the speed at which 
the Administration drives on into bank- 
ruptcy. Let it drive on, since its de- 
luded supporters will not be satisfied 
until the crash comes. And when it 
comes, the war must end—end disas- 
trously, disgracefully, to those who 
have conducted it ; but happily to the 
nation, since we can have peace on no 
lighter terms. As it is certain that 
there can be no step taken to save or 
reconstruct the Union, until there is an 
end of fighting, the people will wel- 
come any ordeal, howeyer severe, that 
brings about that beneficent result. 
Reckless and shallow men will rave 
at the very mention of the word repu- 
diation. But their profanity does not 
mend the matter—does not close the 
door of even their stolid intellect 
against the conviction that itis inevit- 
able. The sum is a simple one. The 
interest on the present debt is $1,400,- 
000,000, fourteen hundred millions of 
dollars, every ten years. The annual 
export agricultural productions of the 
North, for the ten years ending 1863, 
amounted to only $63,817,379. Here- 
after the surplus wealth of the North 
will fall, for a great many years, far 
below the above figures, because a 
million of men who have been pro- 
ducers of wealth, have been drawn off 
into the army, where they have not 
only ceased to be producers, but have 
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become non-producing consumers, and 
destroyers of wealth already accumu- 
lated. If all the surplus productions 
of the North and West are hereafter 
given up to the Government, they will 
pay only a fraction of the bare inter- 
est on the war debt. That is, if all 
the farmers, producers, and laborers, 
give up to the Government every dol- 
lar of their earnings, except what 
barely supports life, they can only suc- 
ceed in paying a fraction of the inter- 
est on the Republican debt. What 
must become of the principal, where 
the payment of the interest is beyond 
the possible reach of the people? ‘Is 
there any escape, except through the 
door by which our continental debt 
was rolled off from the shoulders of 
the people? 

Repudiation, therefore, is not a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, but of necessity. 
All must agree that repudiation is a 
very bad thing, but this general con- 
demnation does not remove its inevita- 
bility. Death is an unwelcome visitor 
to all, but all must, nevertheless, sub- 
mit to 1t. The wretch who should ad- 
vise men, in their lives, to ignore the 
fact that they must die, has a mate in 
the fool who would prevent men from 
discussing this question, so vital to a 
nation’s life. 

Moran, in his, in most respects, ex- 
cellent work on money, says: “ Gov- 
ernment paper money cannot, success- 
fully, for any length of time, perform 
the functions of money, because it is 
invariably issued as a financial re- 
source, in moments of emergency, ge- 
nerally when war is ruthlessly de- 
stroying both life and property. Gov- 
ernment paper money, instead of rep- 
resenting existing results of labor, 
ready to redeem the paper money on 


demand of the holders, only represents 
property and lives already consumed 
or destroyed, and labor unproductively 
employed. How can such paper issues 
long perform the functions of money, 
when metallic money cannot perform 
them unless constantly redeemed with 
usual results of labor and with useful 
services? Money cannot be redeemed 
with useful results of labor, unless 
these have been produced, economized, 
and thus exist for those who desjre 
them in exchange for money.” 

The history of paper money fully 
justifies these remarks. The French 
Government, in 1718, first issued pa- 
per money on the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, by running Mr. Law’s cele- 
brated Bank into a national institu- 
tion. Within one year of the dafe of 
the establishment of this Royal Bank 
of France, its paper promises to pay 
showed evident signs of depreciation. 
The Government flew to the rescue of 
its currency by an edict, uttered in 
December, 1719, that, thereafter, its 
paper money should pass at five per 
cent. above specie. The same edict 
forbid specie to be used at all in sums 
under 100 livres, and gold under 300 
livres. Still Government paper con- 
tinued to godown. The people hoarded* 
jewelry and precious stones, in order 
to lay by something that possessed in- 
trinsic value. A discovery of this de- 
vice of the people drove the Govern- 
ment to issue an edict forbidding them 
to have pearls, diamonds, or other pre 
cious stones. Still the Government 
paper money went down. Then came 


.an edict from the Government forbid- 


ding the transportation of specie, also 
forbidding all persons from holding 
more than 500 livres in specie, under 
penalty of confiscation, and fine of 
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10,000 livres. Still Government paper 
money declined. And finally, on the 
llth of March, 1720, an edict came 
forbidding any payment to be made in 
specie. Still the paper fabric crum- 
bled ; and, in a few months, a citizen 
of France might have ahundred mil- 
lions of Government money in his 
pocket, and yet starve to death for the 
want of means to buy a meal of vic- 
tuals. When this grand bubble of 
Government paper currency burst, its 
circulation was nearly two billions and 
a-half of livres, while there were only 
three hundred millions of specie in the 
Government vaults. So the Govern- 
ment had this severe and unwelcome 
truth worked into its obtuse brains at 
last, that its mere paper issucs of pro- 
miseg to pay were not money, and could 
not be made equal to money, nor be 
long kept going as money, not even 
with all the tremendous power of the 
Government to uphold it. But even 
this terrible lesson of inevitable repu- 
diation and ruin did not last France 
more than severty years, when she 
again launched a paper balloon, which 
went up as brilliantly, and came down, 
if possible, still more disastrously than 
this one of 1718. On the Ist of April, 
1790, (well started on the Ist of April, ) 
the National Assembly issued four 
hundred millions of francs of paper, 
on the credit of the Government. Wise 
men in France shook their heads, and 
warned the National Assembly that 
they would bring financial ruin both 
upon the Government and the people. 
But they were silenced by the cry, 
“What! is not the Government’s mo- 


ney good?” To doubt it was to incur ; 


the charge of being a foe to the Gov- 
ernment. Soon other large issues be- 
came necessary, and as a consequence, 
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the assignats began to decline. “ Ah, 
ha !” said the wise men, “ we told you 
so!” But the Government came up 
resolutely, though not wisely, to the 
rescue of its darling currency. It re- 
sorted to the most despotic measures 
to keep it at par. It prohibited the 
use of metallic coin. And finally, in 
1796, just six years after its first paper 
issue, it uttered a decree of death 
against all who should refuse to take , 
it at par. But, even under this terri- 
ble law, its paper soon fell to one-half 
of one per cent. And finally it took 
10,000 of Government paper francs to 
buy a pair of boots. In those good 
times, for the silly people who had a 
little while before split their throats 
in bawling, “ What! is not the Gov- 
ernment money good?” it took 100 


francs of that excellent Government . 


money to buy a Frenchman a pound of 
butter. Those who had confidingly 
hoarded this excellent Government mo- 
ney, could then bring it out and treat 
their children to a stick of barley can- 
dy for 30 francs. | 

It is interesting to see how the rate 
of depreciation of Government paper 
kept pace with the increase of its is- 
sue. Thus: 

Ist issue, 400 millions of francs. 

2nd issue, 120 millions ; discount 10 
per cent. 

8rd issue, 2,700 millions ; discount 
37 per cent. 

4th issue, 5,000 millions ; discount 
55 per cent. 

When the whole issue amounted to 
8,000 millions of francs, the discouat 
was 78 per cent. And finally, in 1795, 
only five years after the first issue, 
when the whole amount was twenty 
millions of francs, the discount was 99 
per cent. Soon after this the Govern- 
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ment paper fell to zero, and was aban- 
doned as valueless. 

The experience of Russia with Gov- 
ernment paper, if less disastrous, is 
none the less instructive in teaching 
the great lesson that it is not within 
the power of any Government to make 
its mere paper issue of promise to pay 
pass as money for any length of time. 

Our own Continental paper money, 
based upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is a lumin- 
ous example of the fate of such money. 
We have only to cast our cyes back- 
wards 80 years to get a vision of the 
path weare traveling now. As the Con- 
tinental Congress increased its paper 
issues, the price of everything went 
up, or, more properly speaking, the 
value of the Government paper went 
down. At first, this result was fool- 
ishly charged to speculators in silver 
and gold, just as similar foolish peo- 
ple charge now. All such were de- 
nounced as enemies of their country. 
In some cases the stores of merchants 
were broken open, and their goods sold 
at limited prices, by committees ap- 
pointed by the people. As early as 
1776, Congress resolved that ‘ who- 
ever should refuse to receive in pay- 
ment Continental bills, should be de- 
clared an enemy of his country.” That 
is, all who did not succeed in making 
the Government’s mere promise to pay 
equal to gold and silver, were to be 
outlawed. The penalties inflicted, at 
different times, to keep up the credit 
of Government paper, were most dis- 
graceful to all concerned in them— 
ruining many thousands of innocent 
people, while they could bring no re- 
lief to the pressing necessities of the 
Government. Never was cause more 
just than our Revolution. Never was 
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a debt more honestly contracted. But 
it had to be repudiated, because it was 
beyond the reach of all real money at 
the command of the country, and it is 
not in the power of man to make the 
mere paper promise of Government 
long pass for money. It was inevita- 
ble that the Continental money should 
sink in value in proportion to the in- 
crease of its issue. The first issue 
was made in 1775. The depreciation 
began in three years afterwards, and 
went on, as follows : 

March, 1778, $1 in coin was worth 
$1 75 in paper. 

Sept., 1778, $1 in coin was worth 
$4 in paper. 

March, 1778, $1 in coin was worth 
$16 in paper. 

Sept., 1779, $1 in coin was worth 
$18 in paper. 

March, 1780, $1 in coin was worth 
$40 in paper. 

Dec., 1780, $1 in coin was worth 
$100 in paper. 

May, 1781, $1 in coin was worth 
$500 in paper. 

Not long after these days, the hold- 
er of Government money paid $20,000 
for a ham, and $10,000 for half a pound 
of tea. ; 

Nobody could complain that the debt 
was not fairly contracted. But failure 
and repudiation were none the less in- 
evitable. But who, let us ask, when 
the people come to their senses, will 
respect .the debt which this Adminis- 
tration will leave upon the country ? 
To be sure, they will be told that the 
debt must be honestly paid. But who 
can promise that the people will not 
take it into their heads to ask if it was 
honestly contracted? If one-half is due 
to partisan official plunder, and the 
other half to expenditures recklessly 
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or unconstitutionally incurred, who 
dare affirm that the people will not, in 
some moment of desperate impatience 
under the crushing load, throw the 
whole burthen from their shoulders ? 
The fool or the fanatic may shut his 
eyes and say all is right ! but the wise 
and prudent man will calmly question 
history and the passions of men, and 
endeavor, by the past, to form a judg- 
ment of the future. 

These will be great and absorbing 
questions pretty soon : 

How much of this debt was stolen 
from the Treasury, by the party who 
saddled us with it? Is it a Constitu- 
tional expenditure of the people’s mo- 
ney to buy negroes from-the border 
States, and set them loose to compete 
with us in all the labor markets of our 
country ? 

Is it Constitutional to take our mo- 
ney to send squads of negro-kissing 
men and women from Yankeedom, to 
teach antiquated darkeys in the Caro- 
linas how to read the New England 
primmer ? 

Is it Constitutional to spend the 
people’s money in annually transport- 
ing a partisan portion of the army to 
and from the battle field, to control the 
northern elections ? 

The partisan knave will profess to 
sniff “treason” in these questions; but 
the wise man and patriot will regard 
them as being likely to some day in- 
fluence the minds and actions of the 
people. Those who blindly throw them- 
selves on the national faith and the 
point of honor, for burdening labor 
with enormous, unbearable contribu- 
tions, and transmitting that burden 
unquestioned to posterity, are neither 
patriots nor statesmen. The working 
classes, who cannot be held, either in 
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their own persons or those of their an- 
cestors, to be in any degree responsi- 
ble for this reckless, unnecessary, and 
unconstitutional expenditure, are to be 
charged in perpetuity with a burden, 
not to be levied on any property pre- 
sumed to have been benefited or pro- 
tected by that expenditure, but on their 
muscles, brains, and sinews, genera- 
tion after generation. 

The theory of the Administration is 
that the entire property and industry 
of the nation are mortgaged for the 
redemption of its paper promises to 
pay. It seems to be oblivious of the 
fact that all this property is in the 
hands of individuals, or depends upon 
the result of individual enterprise. Be- 
hind all this sits the individual will, 
on which depends entirely the ques- 
tion of the redemption of Mr. Lincoln’s 
paper promises to pay. We have seen 
that the whole surplus income of the 
country will fall a good way short of 
paying even the interest on the debt, 
and we must sink interest and princi- 
pal together, at no distant day, unless 
a chgnge speedily comes over the 
dream of the Administration. That 
change is not to be hoped for. As well 
look for life in the dead as to expect 
wisdom in this Administration. Must 
the country, then, abandon the last 
hope of escape from financial ruin? It 
seems inevitable. But there is a re- 
deeming star shining in this night of 
finance. The day that breaks the pa- 
per bubble of the Administration, will 
also stop the useless, the horrible shed- 
ding of the blood of our countrymen ! 
The moon sheds its bright beams upon 
the gloomy vault of the grave-yard— 
so the star of Peace shines above the 
dark gulf of bankruptcy. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL UNION. 


Tur restoration of the Union is what 
everybody wants, or professes to want, 
but, most unfortunately, a vast pro- 
portion of the people do not know what 
the Union is, or was, and probably a 
still larger portion wholly, and indeed 
fatally, mistake the means for accom- 
plishing that most important and de- 
sirable object. The Union formed in 
1788 was a great and benificent fact in 
history, second only to the great fact 
of the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, and though not a necessary re- 
sult of the latter, it had a logical and 
legitimate relation to it, and may be 
said to have enlarged and completed 
all its benificent promises. It existed 
over eighty years, and though in a po- 
sitive sense cannot be said to be the 
cause of the wonderful progress and 
prosperity of the American people, it 
is pretty certain that without it this 
progress, &c., would not have been pos- 
sible. 

During all these eighty odd years, 
and though the country was sorely 
tested by three years of war with the 
greatest power of modern times, and 
though the violence of faction fre- 
quently threatened the public peace, 
and though the boundaries of the Union 
were extended further than those of 
the Roman Republic by five hundred 
years of warfare, not one drop of blood 
was shed to defend the Government, 
nor was there a single conviction for 
treason against the Union. This do- 
mestic power, boundless prosperity, 
and stupendous extension of empire, 
has no parallel in human annals, and 
when compared with the domestic dis- 





cord, wars, revolutions and miseries 
of all other people, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the “Union” should be- 
come a species of religion with Amer- 
icans. And it should also excite every 
honest man in the North to ask himself 
the startling question, why has this 
Union, or this term Union, suddenly 
become a word of hate and loathing in 
nearly one half the country, and among 
millions of American people. An an- 
swer to this sad and terrible question 
will be attempted in this paper, toge- 
ther with a brief consideration of the 
processes of restoration, for the virtual 
restoration of the Union as it was cre- 
ated in 1788, and always administered 
until Mr. Lincoln’s election, is a neces- 
sity of the American people, and must 
continue to be so for many generations 
.to come, if not indeed for all coming 
time. 

But, first of all, we must determine 
what the “ Union” was, there being in 
truth as wide a difference of opinion 
on this point in the North as there is 
between North and South. The “Union” 
is the creature or result of the Consti- 
tution, and can no more exist other- 
wise than can the animal body with- 
out the principle of life ; but men dif- 
fer widely in their construction of the 
Constitution, and therefore we must 
appeal to great historic facts in order 
to determine what the Union of 1788 
-really was. When the war with the 
mother country ended, there were thir- 
teen independent and sovereign com- 
munities or States, for such they were 
recognized in the treaty of peace by 
George the Third. These States were 
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united against the common foe, on the 
basis of certain articles of confedera- 
tion ; but when the pressure of war 
was removed, it was found that the 
Union was defective, and it was pro- 
posed to create a new one, which was 
accomplished in 1788, and the present 
Constitution and Union were adopted 
by them, and finally by all the thirteen 
original States. 

The essential objects of this Union 
were external defense and the regula- 
tion of commerce among the States, 
while all questions of local interest, 
and the duties of citizenship, were re- 
tained by the States. Certain powers 
were delegated to the Federal agency, 
and in regard to these the Government 
was supreme; but it had no other pow- 
ers, or sources of power, whatever, for 
everything else was withheld by the 
States, or the people of the States. 
Rome, as the French Republic of our 
day, failed to secure liberty with or- 
der, for there being no local checks on 
the Government, centralism swallowed 
up popular liberty, and millions of peo- 
ple found themselves the abject slaves 
of the man or the faction that got the 
governmental machine in their hands, 
But here was a delegate Government, 
a Government that had no right to ex- 
ist a moment, save in the exercise of 
its delegated powers, all of which were 
plainly defined in a written Constitu- 
tion, and should it attempt to exercise 
any power not thus given it, why no 
one was called on to submit to its des- 
potism, any more than he was 
bound to submit to the Government of 
England, or that of any foreign na- 
tion. 

The States having delegated certain 
attributes of sovereignty to the cen- 
tral, or confederate Government, it 
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was believed they would jealously 
guard their people from encroachments 
by the delegated .powers, and thus, 
while securing all the vigor and con- 
centration of centralism, popular lib- 
erty, as well as order, would be se- 
cured to the whole American people. 
And this system—in one aspect a na- 
tion, and in another a mere confedera- 
tion of sovereign States—worked well 
in practice, and though certain States, 
or rather certain classes of citizens, 
have at times perverted it into an in- 
strument for their benefit, at the ex- 
pense of the great agricultural and 
producing classes, it accomplished the 
object of its founders, and for nearly 
a century liberty and order have 
marched hand in hand together. This 
then was the “ Union” —a union of thir- 
teen sovereign communities for certain 
specified purposes, all of which were 
clearly defined in a written Constitution, 
and beyond which, or outside of which, 
those administering it for the time being 
have no more right to exercise power 
of any kind over the people of these 
States, or any of these States, thana 
King of England, of China, or any other 
foreign power. It was adopted and 
ratified by the sovereign communities 
whose delegates had created it, and 
designed to be perpetual ; but if the 
grand doctrine of the Declaration of 
16 be true, (and who dares to ques- 
tion it?) that sovereignty is inaliena- 
ble, it follows, of course, that these 
delegated powers may be revoked, and 
the sovereign communities that made 
may unmake the “Union,” as far as 
they are concerned. The assumption 
of the opposite doctrine, or that the 
States alienated instead of delegated 
their sovereignty in 1788, contradicts 
all the facts of history, surrenders the 
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great principle vindicated and glori- 
fied in 1776, and leads straight to 
despotism, for if the thing created be- 
comes supreme over its creators, there 
is nothing for it but to go back to the 
old European idea of the “ divine right 
of kings.” 

This Union was made by the white 
people of these States, as declared in 
the preamble to the Constitution to se- 
cure the blessing of liberty for them- 
selves and their posterity, and so long 
as it was administered in this spirit, 
and for the common good, it would, of 
course, secure its own perpetuity, for 
there could be no sufficient motive to 
induce its disruption or dismember- 
ment. But the enemies of Democracy 
in Europe, at a very early day, origi- 
nated a scheme which, in the process 
of time, they confidently predicted 
would destroy the Union of these States, 
and, moreover, demoralize and break 
down our Democratic institutions. 
There are thirty millions of white men, 
twelve millions of negroes, and about 
the same number of Indians, or abo- 
rigines, on this continent and adjacent 
islands. If, ignoring the natural dis- 
tinctions that separate these races, the 
white men of this continent could be 
forced or debauched into “impartial 
freedom” with the subordinate races, 
and all were amalgamated together in 
the same system, it would seem ob- 
vious that Union, Republican institu- 
tions, and finally civilization and Chris- 
tianity, would all go down together, 
and the distinctions of nature debauch- 
ed and lost sight of, the old European 
system of the artificial distinctions of 
class would be the final result of “ the 
great American experiment” of self- 
government. 

Thus, the monarchists of the old 
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world, especially of England, origin- 
ated the “ anti-slavery enterprise,” and 
which, under the mask of philanthro- 
py, has corrupted and broken down 
the natural distinctions of race every- 
where on this continent, outside of 
these States. And some ten years ago 
a party was organized in the North for 
the sole purpose of getting possession 
of the common Government of the 
States, and perverting it from an in 
strument of common good into a ma- 
chine for completing the European 
scheme for the debauchment and des- 
truction of Republican institutions. 
This party, combining together eigh- 
teen States, elected Mr.Lincoln in 1860, 
according to the legal and outward 
form of the Constitution, though 
against the will and wishes of two- 
thirds of the American people. This 
combination of certain States against 
certain other States of the American 
Union, and on a principle—“ impartial 
freedom”—that, practically carried in- 
to effect, involved the utter destruc- 
tion of society in the latter, is the most 
astounding anomaly in the history of 
mankind, for, while preserving the 
forms of Union, it was in substance 
the most absolute disunion possible, 
and while acting within legal formu- 
las, it aimed at a revolution, wider, 
deeper, and deadlier than any the world 
has ever yet witnessed. 

The “Union” was created for the 
common good of all the sovereign com- 
munities that were parties to it, but 
here, a majority of the States compos- 
ing it, took possession of it with the 
avowed design of transforming it into 
an instrument of evil to the minority. 
Furthermore, not only did they demand 
submission from those who, in the na- 
ture of the case, must abandon self- 
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government if they did submit, but do 
so while these ruling States carried out 
their policy, and mongrelized, or rather 
destroyed society, by “impartial free- 
dom” with negroes. 

A northern political party, organized 
on the basis of “impartial freedom” 
with negroes, was the tool, creature, 
or victim, of those enemies of Repub- 
licanism in Europe, who originated 
this “idea” for the destruction of the 
Union, and therefore, when it com- 
bined together a majority of these 
States, and took possession of the Gov- 
ernment for the avowed purpose of ac 
complishing this object, then the Union 
—the Constitutional Union of these 
States—the Union we have so long 
lived under, and which was such a 
universal good to all the States, and 
all sections, was, of necessity, over- 
thrown, or, at all events, suspended, 
This would seem entirely clear, for, if 
Wwe can suppose submission of the so- 
called slave States to the States that 
voted for Mr. Lincoln, and the final 
success of “impartial freedom,” would 
this rule of certain States, and this 
monstrous revolution that amalgam- 
ated four millions of negroes in our 
system, be the Union, or have any re- 
semblance whatever to the grand old 
Union of our fathers? On the con- 
trary, would it not be the rule of a 
northern oligarchy, and worse, a mil- 
lion times worse, a mongrel Republic, 
instead of the Republic of Washing- 
ton? Such was the belief of the seven 
States most deeply threatened by this 
northern revolution, and, as they de- 
clared, to save self-government as well 
as society, they formally recalled those 
powers delegated to the central Gov- 
ernment, and which, instead of being 
used for their benefit, it was boldly 
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proclaimed would be wielded for their 
destruction. 

True, the sectional, or “ anti-slave- 
ry” party believed that they under- 
stood what was best for the people 
of the South, and though from Mr 
Lincoln down to Garrison, there was 
not one of their leaders that would not 
prefer death to living out in practice 
his own theory, they doubtless were 
honest in their belief that usurping the 
central Government by a. sectional 
vote, and wielding it as an instrument 
for the “ultimate extinction” of all 
distinctions between whites and ne- 
groes, would be a vast benefit to the 
people of the seceding States. The 
resolutions of 1798, drawn up by Mr. 
Madison, who also drafted the Consti- 
tution, declare that each State, or each 
of the parties to that compact, must 
be the judge, both of its infractions 
and of the mode or manner of redress, 
and if Mississippi were a better judge 
of her own interests, wants or safety, 
than Massachusetts could be, or could 
govern herself better than the latter 
could, and moreover, if it were better 
that Jefferson. Davis respected the na- 
tural distinctions separating them, ra- 
ther than amalgamate his negroes with 
his children, then it would seem clear 
enough that both as a question of legal 
right, as well as self-preservatian, Mis- 
sissippi, or the people of Mississippi, 
must be the judges, and the sole judges, 
of their own affairs. But be this as it 
may, they revoked the powers dele- 
gated to the central Government, and 
for the time being gave up all the be- 
nefits of the Union, rather than permit 
these powers to be wielded for their 
ruin. But though the Constitutional 
Union was suspended as regards these 
States, it did not follow that it was 
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overthrown in the rest of the slave- 
holding States, for Virginia, Tennes- 
see, &c., voted by large majorities to 
remain in the Union, and it was almost 
universally hoped and believed in the 
South that Mr. Lincoln would take no 
hostile steps against the seceding 
States, and that a mighty reaction at 
the North would, within the next four 
years, explode the monstrous Abolition 
delusion, and, the question settled for- 
ever, the seceding States would return 
to the Union. This, to the certain 
knowledge of the writer of this arti- 
cle, was the general view of Jefferson 
Davis, as well as other leading men in 
the South, and it is now certain that 
if Mr. Lincoln had followed the policy 
of Mr. Buchanan, not one drop of blood 
would have been shed, not one dollar 
wasted, nor the American people, save 
the seceding States, injured in the 
slightest degree, and eighteen months 
hence all the States would be in Con- 
stitutional and harmonious relation to 
each other. But Mr. Lincoln could not 
do so without giving up the “great 
principle” of his party, that for which 
it was formed ten years ago, for which 
the British and other monarchical gov- 
ernments have lubored for sixty years, 
and for which their dupes and tools in 
our midst have so debauched the nor- 
thern mind; in short, that which Mr. 
Lincoln was elected to accomplish— 
the abolition of all distinctions between 
whites and negroes, and thus the de- 
bauchment and destruction of Repub- 
lican institutions on this continent. . 
If, at this fatal juncture of affairs, 
the Democratic leaders of the North 
had stood by their principles, and 
aroused the masses to the danger of 
the country, they might have saved it 
from the awful evils now impending 
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over it; but they cowered before the 
clamor of the Abolition madmen, and 
stood helplessly looking on, even when 
not drifting with the current leading 
to certain ruin. , 

Any attempt at coercing sovereign 
States would be absurd, of course, in 
a delegated government, and therefore 
the wild and desperate faction that 
elected Mr. Lincoln, set up the theory 
of a nation, which, were it correct, 
Messrs. Lincoln, Seward, Chase & Co., 
could have no right to be at Washing- 
ton at all, as they had only one-third 
of the votes of this “nation.” But 
this and all other monstrosities, Con- 
stitutional and social, have been sub- 
mitted to by the people, and for three 
years the deadliest and most des. 
tructive war known in all history is 
waged—for what? Why “impartial 
freedom,” to complete the schemes of 
European monarchists, and break down 
Republican institutions by an aboli- 
tion of all the distinctions separating 
races. If the South can be overrun, de- 
vastated, its adult male population des- 
troyed, and its four millions of negroes 
amalgamated in our political society, 
then the ‘“ Union,” of course, will be 
lost forever, for then we shall become 
a nation of mongrels, ruled by a des- 
potism like Rome, perhaps, or the 
French empire of to-day. 

The “ Government” now claimjng to 
be the United States is as absolutely 
mongrel as if the men who made it 
designed to include negroes equally 
with white men in the political sys- 
tem, and it is moreover an oligarchy 
as well as despotism, for one-third of 
the people rule, and rule by brute 
force. If, therefore, the men who 
made this Government did not include 
the negro element in the political sys- 
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tem of the United States, then we are 
in the midst of the most astounding 
revolution ever witnessed in human 
affairs, for what can be even imagined 
deeper, wider, or more utterly anta- 
gonistic than a white Republic, or a 
mongrel one, composed of whites, ne- 
groes, mulattoes, sambos, &c.? And 
if the Government of the “ United 
States,” created in 1788, was a dele- 
gated Government, with no powers 
whatever save those delegated to it by 
the States, then it is equally obvious 
that we are living under a monstrous 
usurpation, and all, or nearly all, that 
Mr. Lincoln has done since he entered 
Washington was, and is, in direct hos- 
tility to the true Government of the 
United States. 

Such, then, in conclusion, is the “ si- 
tuation’—the Constitution is suspend- 
ed, and the Constitutional Union along 
with it, while the people are blindly 
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drifting through blood and horrors un- 
paralleled, into social anarchy and ut- 
ter ruin. The remedy is obvious. We 
have still the written Constitution to 
guide us out of these frightful dangers, 
and when we rally around it as it was 
made, and construed by the Supreme 
Court, and administered for eighty 
years, we will have saved the country 
and restored the Union. 

This Constitution applies only to the 
white citizen, and the Government under 
it is a delegated Government On these 
two great vital truths “hang all the 
law and the prophets,” and when they 
are restored at the North, they are re- 
stored everywhere, for they are the 
basis of the Confederate Government 
at Richmond, as they were those of all 
the Governments at Washington be- 
fore the fafal advent of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 





WAR-HOWLING CLERGY, 


“Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversy by 


Infallible artillery : 


And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By Apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire and sword, and desolation, 
A godly—thorough—Reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done, 
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Governor Srymour’s last message 
deals with the Administration of Mr. 
Lincoln unsparingly, if not merciless- 
ly. It not only asserts, but it proves 
its incompetency, by such an array of 
figures and documentary evidence as 
no Republican paper, and no friend of 
the President, dare attempt to answer. 
The Times, Tribune, and Evening Post, 
denounce, abuse, and falsify, but do 
not attempt to refute it. But its in- 
competency is altogether the lesser 
part of Governor Seymour’s attack up- 
on the Administration. Not only does 
he hold its corruption, its downright 
swindling, up to the gaze of the world, 
but he goes further, and nails the 
charge of revolution on its very fore- 
head. He shows that it has assumed 
powers which are necessarily destruc- 
tive, of not only the spirit, but of the 
very form of the Government of the 
United States. He accuses it of hav- 
ing already subverted the Constitution 
and disregarded the laws, to such an 
extent as annihilates liberty in the 
North, and prevents the return of the 
South to its old place in the Union, 
even if it desired to. 

Now those charges are well put, and 
well proved ; but here comes a reflec- 
tion which will astonish an intelligent 
historian of Governor Seymour’s ad- 
ministration. If even one-half that 
he affirms and proves against this Ad- 
ministration be true, instead of receiv- 
ing the countenance of any patriot, it 
deserves the execration of all—instead 
of being supported, it ought to be 
hung. He demonstrates that Mr. Lin- 
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coln is ruining his country and sub- 
verting the Government of our Fathers. 
This stupendous revolution he is exe- 
cuting by means of the army. The 
larger the army becomes, the more 
easily will the Administration effect 
its fell designs, and yet he goes in for 
supporting an army which he shows is 
being effectually used for such a revo- 
lutionary purpose. 

The message of Governor Parker, 
of New Jersey, is open to a charge of 
the same astounding self-stultification. 
He proves clearly and ably that the 
Administration has pretty effectually 
barred the South against a return to 
the Union. If his language is less po- 
sitive, his array of facts, and his ar- 
guments, as plainly affix the stamp of 
revolution upon Mr. Lincoln and his 
party. If what he says is true, every 
man and every dollar given to the Ad- 
ministration, is so much material de- 
voted to the ruin of the country, and 
to the prevention of reconstruction. 
He says: 

‘The great question to be considered is 
how can we have peace and the Union in the 
shortest time? For, however desirable -peace 
may be, we should be united in the determi- 
nation that when it comes it should bring 
with it the Union of the States under the Fe- 
deral Constitution, and the re-establishment 


of the national authonty over the whole 
country.” 


A determination that when peace comes 
it shall bring with it the Union, are pleas- 
ing but futile words, when used in 
connection with a recommendation to 
give further support to a war which 
he shows is rendering the restoration 
of the Union under the Constitution 
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impossible. Equally futile are these 
other words about the establishment 
of the national authority over the 
whole country, because Mr. Lincoln is 
not attempting to establish any such 
authority, anywhere. By “ national 
authority,”' Governor Parker means 
the authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. But the Governor 
himself proves, in this very message, 
that the authority Lincoln is attempt- 
ing to establish is not the authority of 
the Constitution, but is precisely sub- 
versive of that authority. And he 
ought to be able to see that, by his 
own showing, whoever supports the 
material power of the usurper assists 
the revolutionists in the overthrow of 
the Government. Governor Parker 
does not seem to comprehend, or to 
appreciate correctly the position of the 


peace men—which is, really, the posi- 
tion of eight-tenths of the masses of 


the Democracy of his own State. He 
says the policy of peace “ would result 
in perpetual disunion.” That he does 
not know. Wise and good men now 
living in the South, think otherwise. 
But the position of the peace men is 
that of the lamented Douglas, that 
“ War is disunion—final, eternal sepa- 
ration.” This is the real point of at- 
tack, if the doctrines of the peace men 
are to be fairly assailed. We have 
shown often enough, by arguments 
which need not be repeated here, that 
the principle and life of the Union do 
not admit of the existence of such a 
war. That the very fact of such a 
war is not only an overthrow of the 
Union, but of the verv foundations of 
the Government of the United States. 
There has been no attempt to refute 
this position of the anti-war men. The 
Republicans are generous enough to 
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admit its truth, and »old enough to ac- 
cept its conclusions. They have the 
consistency to say that the Union ua- 
der the Constitution is gone, and shall 
not return. It is left for the faction 
of the Democratic party which sup- 
ports the war, to stultify itself by urg- 
ing on a war for the Union with one 
side of its mouth, while with the other 
side it clearly proves that it is used 
solely for disunion and revolution, 
The Republicans take the ground that 
the war is right, and that the Consti. 


_ tution is wrong. The peace men affirm 


that the Constitution is right, and that, 
therefore, the war is wrong. The 
“War Democrats” declare that the 
Constitution is right, and that the war 
which destroys it is alsoright. The © 
intellectual illumination displayed in 
this position is stupendous indeed ! If 
the war is right—if it be possible to 
conduct such a war without violating 
the Constitution, then the existence of 
“the Democratic” party is a fraud 
upon the public, and has been from its 
foundation. All its platforms and re- 
solutions, down to 1861, have been 
cheats and lies. To affirm otherwise 
is to publish one’s ignorance of the 
history of the Democratic party. We 
believe not only in the Union as it was, 
but in the Democracy as it was. That 
the only hope, the only possibility of 
Union, is in peace. That the only hope 
of preserving the Government of the 
United States and of the States is in 
peace! The Republican programme 
of subjugation and extermination we 
can understand—it is plain, straight- 
forward, revolutionary and devilish ; 
but it is not senseless. The position 
of the so-called “War Democrats,” viz., 
of trying to fight sovereign States 
back into a voluntary union, is wicked, 
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evasive, hypocritical and foolish. The 
cant about “supporting the Govern- 
ment” in this connection, is equally 
senseless. What Government shall 
we support? To support the kind of 
Government that Mr. Lincoln and the 
Abolitionists are administering and at- 
tempting to fasten upon our country, 
is to help destroy the Government.that 
was founded by Washington and our 
fathers. To support, to give aid and 
comfort to “the Government” now ad- 
ministered by Lincoln, is to support a 
revolution—a revolution based upon 
the idea that negroes shall be co-equal 
citizens with white men. According 
to the showing of the messages before 
us, it will not do to give to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s deeds the mild name of a mis- 
administration of the Government of the 
United States, It is not a misadminis- 
tration—it is a Revotution! The ma- 
chinery he is running is not the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at all! 
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To a small extent it is so in form, but 
in spirit it is not the Government es- 
tablished by our fathers. Jeff. Davis’s 
administration lacks the name, but in 
spirit it comes a thousand times nearer 
to being that Government than Mr. 
Lincoln’s. Indeed, if the southern 
leaders would so far come to their 
senses as to hoist again the old fiag, 
and resume the old name of Tre Union, 
they would strike such a blow at the 
northern Abolition revolution as would 
send it staggering to its fall! The 
northern people do not want Abolition; 
they do not want Lincoln’s revolution. 
What they want is The Union, just as 
it was, and the Constitution just as 
our patriot fathers made it! From 
whatever source that glorious result 
may come, it will be hailed with the 
plaudits of a grateful people ; but to 
hope for it through war is to seek for 
life among the dead—is to hunt after 
happiness in hell! 
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Pert without fire, without experience sago, 

Old with less sense than ought to come with age, 
Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 
Too humble rot to call a wench his friend! 

In slimy dignity and moody state, 

This new Octavius rises to debate! 


In grinning smiles he sees cach burning brow 

Of fiendish traitors in fierce rapture glow, 

He sees, convulsed wit symvathetic throbs, 

The scarlet women and the tinselled snobs! 

No rum contractor thinks his speech too long, 
While words like treacle trickle from his tongue 4 
O, soul congenial to the soul of hate, 

The foe of virtue and the curse of state! 














Waar is to become of the poor? It 
is a question to be asked with fear and 
trembling. It isa question which will 
hardly be answered in the thundering 
din of revolution and despotism that 
rolls over our land. The Abolition 
party have every motive, not only of 
self-protection, but of revenge, to keep 
back an answer. Nay, to keep the 
poor themselves from thinking of the 
future. If all the poor in the land 
were to sit down at one time, and think 
intelligently about this question for 
five hours, the next twenty-four hours 
would send up such a cry of alarm 
and of desperate resolve as would 
startle even the African stupidity that 
dreams of a long reign of security and 
triumph at Washington. To keep the 
poor from thinking, the Administra- 
tion floods the country with all kinds 
of false statements, false logic, and 
false figures. At one time Mr. Seward, 
in some public speech, tells the people 
that the country was never so pros- 
perous as now. Mr. Lincoln repeats 
the same in his messages, and Mr. 
Chase, although he knows himself to 
be sitting on a mine which may ex- 
plode at any moment, puts on a happy 
face and repeats the shallow untruth. 
The source of a nation’s prosperity is 
its productive industry. The Aboli. 
tion war has abstracted the industry 
of more than a million of men from 
the total of the nation’s wealth. These 
have not only ceased to produce wealth, 
but they have become consumers and 
destroyers of wealth already produced. 
The war reduces the net annual pro- 
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duction of the nation’s wealth one- 
third ; and this Mr. Seward, Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Chase, and a host of Repub- 
lican editors, equally truthful, or 
equally wise in finance, call “national 
prosperity.” They point to the “ good 
wages” which labor commands ; but 
the poor well know that to be a cheat. 
True, laborers are scarce, because their 
neighbors, friends, brothers, sons and 
fathers have been killed off in the Re- 
publican war, which creates a great 
demand for those who are yet alive ; 
but the high wages do not long delude 
the poor man, for he finds them to be 
very low wages when he goes into the 
market to buy the wherewithal of life. 
He discovers that his new Abolition 
dollar buys less than thirty-seven per cent. 
of what old fashioned Democratic mo- 
ney used to. The following table 
shows thie increase per centum on the 
chief articles of family consumption : 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Beef, pork, mutton, {Cotton cloth........208 
ROR 81/Cambric and othe 
Potatoes... cocrccves 25| material for lin- 
Other vegetables... 59! ings...........00. 200 
FOB idcviccbedeses 50 Baluoral skirts..... 71 
een BS RON onc vccsascevste 89 
Molasses ........006 64,Culicoes and ging- 
Indian meal........ OR. DOIG oicecess cys 121 
Fresh fish.......... 56‘ Boots ......eeeeeee + 47 
ee 60'Flannel..........00 89 
Ri 89 Sewing cottons..... 121 
86: Ribbons.........06. 66 
75|GIOVOS. . 40. seeccsees 68 
50)Bonnets............ 78 
88 Outer garments, 
180. cloaks, shawls, d&c. ¢8 


Other groceries..... 47 Other necessary 
Gentlemens’ apparel 43! small articles..... 68 


Thus there is an average increase of 
45 per cent. in the price of everything 
the poor man must buy with the money 
he receives for his labor, while the no- 
minal increase in the price of labor 1s 
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less than ten per cent., which leaves 


the working man poorer by thirty-five — 


per cent. than before he had the hap- 
piness to enjoy Mr. Lincoln’s “ good 
times.” And prices are still going up, 
while the value of the Republican cur- 
rency is running down, with no pros- 
pect of better things as long as the 
dominant party is in power. Let the 
policy of this Administration continue 
three years longer, and the poor of this 
country will be brought to the very 
door of starvation. 

But the question of the fate of those 
denominated poor does not touclr the 
bulk of the people of the United States, 
except as a consideration of humanity, 
for the masses are neither poor nor 
rich, They occupy a middle space 


between poverty and riches ; which 
is, however, replete with every thing 
that happiness requires, or that virtue 


can enjoy. Here, in this happy me- 
dium, are farmers, mechanics, artisans, 
and a majority of tradesmen. What 
is to become of them when we reap 
the final harvest of Mr. Lincoln’s pre- 
‘sent sowing? On their shoulders mnst 
fall the weight of our national bur- 
dens. The same policy which is driv- 
ing our poor to pauperism, is driving 
this class into poverty. We have shown 
in another place in this number of THe 
Orv Guarp, that the entire surplus 
wealth of the country will fall far short 
of the annual interest on Mr. Lincoln’s 
debt. The people are driven into a 
corner where they can neither pay it 
without ruin, nor get rid of it without 
ruin. Like Dr. Young’s vision of The 
Last Judgment— 
*¢ Which way they turn is death!” 

The great, and, we fear, the incura- 
ble evil which Mr. Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration will bring upon our country is 
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’ 
the struggle of rich and poor, which 
has reduced the masses to poverty and 
suffering in every country of the Old 
World. On the surface of the present 
hour, in the tone of the papers of the 
party in power, in the sudden spring- 
ing into existence of a numerous class, 
rolling in enormous wealth, we see the 
signs which have marked the fate of 
the many in Europe. Already the or- 
gans of fhe Administration begin to 
discuss the necessity of restricting the 
franchise by paréisan and property 
qualifications. The rich are gradually 
sloughing off into the slough of the 
Abolition despotism, and assuming an 
attitude which, whether meant or not, 
is one of political and social antagon- 
ism to the non-wealthy classes. This 
antagonism is already fairly launched, 
and if the masses allow the political 
power of the country to pass from their 
control, a species of serfdom must be 
the inevitable result of their weak- 
ness and irresolution. Wisdom dic- 
tates that they immediately move to 
provide for the future. The débt that 
is intended to enslave them is already 
accomplished. The money is spent. 
It is wasted forever. The mischief is 
done. Nosponge applied to the re 
gister of profligacy will cancel the 
evil effects. Regrets are useless. Re- 
pentance, the “ second sober thought,” 
is of no avail. But it is not yet tog 
late for the non-wealthy classes to 
combine and use their political power 
—which, if they will bravely assert it, 
is still in-their hands—to compel the 
rich to bear most of the burden. This 
will be no injustice to the rich. They 
have not only administered to the 
cause of, but they have been made rich 
by the war. Why should not the ex- 
penses come out of their ill-gotten 
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gains? Why should the poor be sad- 
dled, in perpetuity, with a crushing 
tax, the principal of which is still 4n 
the pockets of those who made it, or 
swindled it, out of the treasury of the 
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.country? This result might be reach- 


ed by a special taxation of riches, in 
something like the following ratio, 
which is given merely to show the 
principle ; 





When exceeding. Tax per cent. 


When exceeding. Tax per cent. 
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80,000 
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If such a ratio of taxation of riches 
were agreed upon, an increased per 
cent. would justly be added to all prop- 
erty proved to have been amassed 
since the war began. 

To this scheme the rich will say that 
it compels men of great fortune to de- 
vote a large share of their income to 
the Government ; and the poor will re- 
ply, “ well, is that any harder than for 
the poor to be compelled to devote all 
their earnings to the Government, ex- 
cept what is necessary to barely keep 
life in their bodies? You men of banks, 
of ships, of railroads, of fortune, con- 
tractors, have increased your riches 
by millions out of the war, and itis but 
just that you should bear the expense 
of it.” These may be ugly words to 
the ears of the rich, but who will say 
that they are not just? And since the 
whole drift of legislation is, under the 
the party in power, designed to strip 
the poor of all means of redress, who 
will attempt to argue that it is not 
fair and just for them to rush to the 


polls at the very next election, whe 
ther State or national, and place in 
power their own representatives—men 
of intelligence and virtue from their 
own ranks—who will throw the bur- 
dens of the country on shoulders where 
they belong. Governments, when just, 
are designed for the protection of the 
people ; the masses of these are not 
wealthy ; the few only are rich, and 
whenever the tendency of legislation 
is discovered to be for the sole benefit 
of this small exclusive class, it is time 
for the many to. use the just powers in 
their hands for the protection of them- 
selves and their country. This mighty 
power of the many should be exerted 
in no spirit of reckless intolerance or 
injustice to the rights of the few. Let 
all rights be sacred; but let liberty 
and justice be sacred. Since the world 
began, despotism never made such 
strides, in a free country, as it has in 
the United States, from the elevation 
of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency. Ne- 
ver before did wealth so suddenly and 
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so malignantly assail the non-wealthy 
people, with all sorts of schemes for 
their political and social enthrallment. 
If the rich will persist in pressing 
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these schemes, let the people throw 
back the glove, and meet the:n at the 
polls for one conclusive trial of strength. 





HON. THOMAS H. SEYMOUR 


WE present our readers this month 
an admirably engraved likeness of ex- 
Gov. Thomas H. Seymour, of Connec- 
ticut. Mr. Seymour has been long and 
favorably known in public life as an 
unflinching and unswerving Democrat 
of the States Rights school. He was 
first elected to the Connecticut Legis- 
lature in 1835, and to Congress in 
1843. In 1847, when the Mexican war 
broke out, he joined the Ninth, or New 
England Regiment, and was elevated 
to the post of Major. Upon the death 
of Colunel Ransom who was killed at 
Chepultepec, he took command of the 
Regiment, leading it under a severe 
fire over the walls of the fort, and 
with his own sword cut the halyards 
of the Mexican flag, which fell at his 
feet. He bore an honorable and dis- 
tinguished part in all the battles from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, and 
the services of Col. Seymour are al- 
luded to by General Scott, in his re- 
ports, in highly complimentary terms. 
After the war, he was three times 
elected Governor of Connecticut, and 
in 1853, was appointed by President 
Pierce Minister to Russia, where he 
represented the Government with cre- 
dit to himself and the country. He 
returned in 1859, since which time he 
has held no official position, except, 


upon the urgent solicitation of friends, 
accepting a place, in 1861, in the Con- 
necticut Legislature. He ran for Gov- 
ernor in 1863, and was defeated, as all 
our réaders well know, by the unscru- 
pulous use of soldiers’ votes by the 
present Administration. What recom- 
mends Colonel Seymour now to the at- 
tention of the public, however, is not 
his past history so much as his pre- 
sent position upon the civil war in 
which the country is involved. From 
the very first he has been among those 
who believed that it was provoked and 
gotten up by the Abolitionists to over- 
throw, and not to save the Govern- 
ment, as it was instituted by Wash- 
ington and Madison, and among the 
very few public men of the day, Col. 
Seymour can congratulate himself that 
he has never given one particle of aid 
or encouragement to this Abolition in- 
surrection against the Constitution. 
When others hesitated, he did not. He 
denounced it in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, in 1861, and his opponents veat- 
ed their impotent rage by removing 
his portrait from the State Capitol ! 
In 1862 his name was used at a War 
Meeting in Hartford. He promptly 
declared, in a public letter that “it 
“was used without his knowledge or 
“ consent,” and that “the monstroug 
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“fallacy of the present day, that the 
“Union can be re-established by des- 
“troying any part of the South, is one 
“which will perish with the shells that 
“are thrown into its defenceless cities, 
“and leave the condition of the coun- 
“try, after its treasures are exhaust- 
“ed, and its brave men on both sides 
“consigned to hospitals and graves, 
“a spectacle for the reproach or commis- 
“eration of the civilized world.” And 
has not this prediction already come 
true? Again, in the same month, he 
wrote to a gentleman in this city, “1 
“abhor the whole scheme of southern 
“invasion, with all its horrible conse- 
“quences of rapine and plunder. You 
“cannot help but to see, sir, what 
“thousands of us are beginning to see, 
“that there can no Union be gotten in 
“this way. The war might have been 
“avoided, and the ‘Union saved. * * * 
“Those who drive the car of war at 
“this time have no more idea of saving 
“the Union by their bloody sacrifices 
“of this sort, than they have of chang- 
“ing the course of nature.” This, it 
should be recollected, was written 
when people were sent to Bastiles for 
declaring that the war was not for the 
Union. But now, in the light of the 
present position of the Administra- 
tion, do not these words sound like 
those of a brave man and a true states- 
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man? At all events, it is such plain- 
spoken, earnest, sincere and consistent 
language, that has made Col. Seymour 
the representative man of the anti-co- 
ercion Democracy, and we verily be- 
lieve, were a ticket, as follows: 

For President—Tuomas H. Seymour, of 

Connecticut, 
For Vice-President—Cirment L. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM, Of Ohio, 

placed before the people, and the Dem- 
ocratic leaders would drop their ignis 
fatuus of expediency, and honestly tell 
the people, what everyman of them hon- 
estly believes, that this Administration 
is trying to destroy our Government, 
and not to save it, we should sweep 
the country as with a whirlwind: 
The people want the Union, but 
they must be made to understand, 
inthe language of Colonel Seymour, 
“that no Union can be gotten in this 
way.’ When the Democracy support 
an Abolition disunion war, they be- 
come the ally of the disunion party. 
Let us have a Democratic Union party, 
upon the basis of White Supremacy 
and States Rights, and the people‘will 
turn to it as the thirsty traveler seeks 
the cool and refreshing spring. It may 
be impossible to impress this view of 
the subject upon the managers and 
leaders of the party ; but we tremble 
for our country if they do not sce it. 





EPIGRAM ON BEN. BUTLER. 


Who, during three years of war, has never been in but one battle, and ran away from that. 


How kind has nature unto Butler been, 

Who gave him dreadful looks and thievish mien ; 
Gavo tongue to swagger—oyes that look which-way, 
And kinder still, gave legs—to run away. 
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—A Democratic cotemporary dissents from 
the doctrines of Taz Oxtp Guanp, character- 
izing them as exlreme. We will thank our co- 
temporary to point out wherein they are ‘‘ex- 
treme.” Tue Ory Guarp professes to be an 
organ of the principles of 1776 and 1787—of 
the principles that dictated the Declaration 
of Independence, and that formed the Con- 
stitution. We will thank those who dissent 
to show wherein we go beyond those princi- 
ples. We profess that the doctrines of Tou 
Oxp Guanp are identical with the principles 
held by the Democratic party all the way 
from the days of Jefferson to the election of 
Mr. Lincoln. Wo respectfully challenge 
those who dissent from us to point out where- 
in we deviate, in the least, from this proud 
record of Democracy. It is an easy thing to 


say ecireme; but show wherein. We stand 
upon the time-honored platform of the party. 
Our cotemporary has sloughed off half way 
over into that extreme pit of abolition revolu- 


tion, which has deluged our country in the 
blood of our kindred. He denounces Lin- 
coln’s abominations, and warns the country 
that ho designs the destruction of the Union, 
while he is, at the same time, acting in the 
capacity of a tail to Lincoln’s kite. He plays 
the part of bass (base enough) in the grand 
orchestre of Abolition fiddles, and then looks 
pack at us, who will not follow into such 
company, but sit here on the xock of our 
fathers—and calls us exireme. If to be at the 
other end from the murderous Abolition re- 
volution is extreme, then we accept the name, 
and thank God for it. Butif we are called 
extreme because we wiil not forsake the al- 
tars of liberty at which our fathers worship- 
ped, then we fling back the senseless epithet 
upon those who utter it. 


—The old Duke Abbas, prince of the Jo- 
hanna Isle, had been taught a little English 
and civilization by the sailors of the ships 
touching at his domain, and he did away 
with executions. Over a gaunt, huge negro, 
tied to a tree, in the last stage of starvation, 

_ with tongue hanging down, and eyes swol- 
len out of their sockts, a brother of the hu- 


mane Prince Abbas remarked : ‘My broder, 
he a most merciful man; he no take away 
life. No! when one bad man is, he tie him 
up dis way, and no gib him nothink to eat, 
and nothing to drink, till he die of himself.” 
The civilization and humanity of the old 
Duke Abbas has rarely been equaled in mo- 
dern times, except by the considerate charity 
and mercy practiced, on many occasions, by 
our Abolition philanthropists. There is, 
however, a little difference, for Abbas, it 
seems, tortured negroes, the Abolitioxists 
white men, A great many men and women 
have died from effects of treatment received 
in Mr. Lincoln’s bastiles, and other thou- 
satds who have come out with their lives, 
have come with ruined health and shattered 
conslitutions. He does not yet execute men 
and women for disagreeing with him. No— 
he is as merciful as the old Prince Abbas, 
who placed every one whom he wished to 
kill where he would * die of himself.” 


—An editor who makes no inconsiderable 
pretensions to learning, in praising the ge- 
nius of Irving, says, “that everything born 
of his brain comes forth with the touch of 
originality as well as of novelty, like that of 
the thirty yeas’ sleep of Rip Van Winkle,” 
But it so happens that the sleep of Rip Van 
Winkle is not an original idea, In Alci- 
phron’s Epistles, a Greek author who wrote 
before the days of Lucian, we have the story 
of Epimeaides, of Crete, who slept forty-se- 
ven years. This old fellow beat Rip seven- 
teen years. Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, 
refers at considerable length to this story. 
The same story is related Diogenes Laertius, 
by Aulus Gellius, and, we believe, also by 
Pliny. Epimenides, being fatigued, went into 
@ cave, where he had a good forty-seven 
years’ nap. Lucian, in his Timon, refers to 
this remarkable sleeper. 


—Rev. Dr. Tyng says, that ‘‘the Adminis- 
tration is based upon the grand idea that all 
races of men are one and egual.” Then the 
Administration is based upon a grand ethno- 
logical and historical falsehood. The Es- 
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quimaux, when his hunger is satisfied, sleeps 
in acrevice of the rock, and meditates on 
nothing, observes nothing. The Camb ex- 
tends not his thoughts even to his next day’s 
subsistence. The negro, in his natural state, 
burrows ina hole in the ground, and lives 
on snakes and worms. There he is, what he 
was at the dawn of history, never having, of 
his own motion, taken the first step of im- 
provement. To attempt to make this being 
the equal of the Caucasian race, is at once to 
assail immutable science, and the Providence 
of Almighty God. We have no doubt that 
the Administration is very capable of doing 
both. 

—On the 6th day of January, Mr. Powell 
urged a bill in the Senate to prevent officers 
of the army and navy, and other persons in 
the employ of the Federal Administration, 
from interfering with the elections in the 
States. The bill provides for the trial and 
punishment of such offences by the civil au- 
thorities of the States, according to the con- 
stitutions and laws of the States, and of the 
United States. The Republican majority re- 
fused to let the bill take the ordinary course 
of being referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. In the course of the debate Mr. 
Lane, of Indiana, denied that there had been 
any interference with the freedom of elec- 
tions. Mr. Saulsbury, of Delawate, replied 
that— 

“He had seen the armed soldiery of the 
‘powers that be’ at the polls, and by positive 
interference drive dozens of vocers away. This 
was in my own State (Delaware) no longer ago 
than last November. The majority of the 
voters of the State of Delaware, at the last 
election, were not allowed to cast their votes at 
the polls, because yf did not approve of this 
Administration. He defied any Senator on this 
floor to show where the State of Delaware had 
attempted to tear down the fabric of this glo- 
rious Union, and yet the party in power, find- 
ing that they could not send representatives of 
their own choice to the other branch of the na- 
tional Legisiature, allow a military man to pub- 
lish an order that ‘no citizen should vote un- 
less he should take an oath such as he pre- 
scribed.’ ‘Che hero of a military operation on 
@ railroad can make his will the supreme law 
of voting, and say, ‘you shall not vote unless 
you become subject to my will.’ This was tree- 
dom of election, indeed! The hero of the blood- 
etained field of Vienna sent his military forces 
to every election poll in the State of Delaw 
authorizing them beforehand what to do, an 
Suying to the people what they must do. A s0- 
vereign State thus became a plaything in the 
hands of a military ofticer who has never dis- 
tinguished himself in any way in the service of 
his country.” 
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No Senator attempted to deny the tinth of 
any word or line of Mr. Saulsbury’s atate- 
ment. Mr. Wilson said he fully justified all 
that the Administiation had done to control 
the election in Delaware and elsewhere, and 
so said all the Republican Senators, by the 
expressive language of their votes. If the 
State of Delaware had power to execute its 
own laws, it could legally seize (if it could 
catch them,) the persons of General Schenck 
and Mr. Lincoln, and try and hang them for 
this crime of seizing the ballot of the State 
by military force.. It is the subvorsion of the 
sovereign government of a State by military 
powers. The penalty is death. 


—The late Democratic Convention of the 
State of New Hampshire passed unanimously 
the following resolution, which sounds a 
little mure like true sense and true manhood 
than anything we have of late seen from po- 
litical Conventions : 


** Resolved, That the freedom of tho ballot 
MUST anp SHALL BE MArNTAINED sacred and 
inviolable ; and that wo, the Democracy of Now 
Hampshire, will unite with our brethren of 
other States, BY FORCE OF ARMS, IF NEED BE, in 
resistance to every attempt, from whatever 
source it may come, io overiurn or —— by 
menaces or direct interference by military 
force, the independence and purity of the bal- 
lot-box in the ensuing clections, State and Na- 
tional; and to this end we pledge cach to tho 
other, and to our brethren of other States, our 
lives, our fortunes, and sacred honors, being 
firmly resolved to maintain, AT ALL MAZARDS, 
our rights as free and patriotic citizens of tho 
American Union.” 


Let the Democracy of every State go and 
resolve, and, if need be, do likewisc, and 
there will quick enough be an end of tho 
Lincoln despotism, and of all the traitorous 


- schemes against the rights and existence of 


the States. Let Connecticut follow with a 
similar resolution. Let tLe friends of Union, 
of liberty and law, in every State, put them- 
selves in the same line of battle, and propare 
to march to the music of 1776 and 1787. At- 
tention, Taz Otp Guarp! 


—Congressman Mallory, in exposing the 
treachery of Smith, from his State, who ap- 
pears to have been bought up by the Aboli- 
tionists, said, ‘*he would carry onthe war 
with all the ; ower the Constitution confers.” 
If Mr. Mallory will point to the part of tho 
Constitution that gives the President the 
power to wage such a war as he is now con- 
ducting, we shall give his article a place with 
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great pleasure. Who will show, from the 
Constitution, Lincoln’s right to make such a 
wai? Will no ‘*War Democrat” come to 
this discussion? 

—Five years ago, while stopping, for a 
night, at Limerick, in Ireland, en roufe to the 
Lakes of Killarney, we made tho acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman from Waterford, the 
place of Francis Meagher’s residence, before 
he was sent to Botany Bay as a ‘‘rebel.” We 
remarked that we had the pleasure of know- 
ing a distinguished gentleman from that 
place, then living in New York. On being 
told the name of the gentleman, and in ro- 
ply tow remark of ours, that Mr. Meagher 
stcod well in the Metropolis of the New 
World, he replied, ‘‘Perhaps when he has 
lived there as long as he has here, he may 
be thought less of.” On witnessing our as- 
tonishment, the gentleman continued, ‘Oh, 
ho is only a demagogue; you will sce that 
he will never come to anything more.” At 
the late banquet to the Irish Brigade, in this 
city, Mr. Meagher made a speech which we 
think fully justifies the opinion of his towns- 
man. He said: 


** Beware of what has grown to be the most 
significant designation or northern enemies of 
this country ; beware of tho reptiles who are 
known as Copperheads. [Applause and hiss- 
es.] Have no parley with them; show no mer- 
cy to them ; squelch them.” 

Now, 1f Mr. Meagher understands what is 
meant by a ‘‘Copperhead,” he knows it 
means @ patriot who wants ‘‘the Union as it 
was, and the Constitution as it is,” in oppo- 
sition to Abolition traitors, whose tool he has 
become, and whose watchword has been, for 
a quarter of a century, ‘* No Union with slave- 
holders!” Te has alhed hirsclf with the 
ecoundrels who broke up the Union, and 
throws back his wordy Billingsgate upon all 


who do not follow his apostate trackc. It’ 


was an insult to the brave lish Brigade to 
talk such sluff in its presence, But hear how 
he raves at the Irish citizens of New York: 

‘* As for these men we have nothing but de- 
testation ; and for the Irish portion of it, I de- 
precate, I loathe, I repudiate, I execrate them. 
‘traitors to the Kepubiic, they are still deeper 
traitors to the reputation of the ancient Irish 
nation.” 

This, we suppose, was meant for the whole 
Irish population of this city, who are Demo- 
ciats, or what he calls ‘*‘ Copperheads.” We 
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can tell him that the names of his country- 
men, whom he thus slanders, will be respect- 
ed in this land when his own will bs named 
only to be abhorred. 

—The Cincinnati Znguirer well says that 
the only political question now before the 
people of the United States is the question 
of peace or war, and thereforo argnes that 
any attempt to make this question a subor- 
dinate one in the next Presidential election, 
will be ruinous to the Democracy. Such a 
policy will not only ovince a lack of courage, 
but a sad want of sagacity in the leaders of 
the Democratic party, who will probably have 
control of tne Nominating Convention. Lead- 
ers generally control Conventions, and they 
ofter do violence to the popular wish. Itis 
to be hoped that the war dodge has been so 
thoroughly tried, and has so disgracefully 
failed, that these leaders will be wise enough 
not to encumber the next Presidential cam- 
paign with it. The only hope of Democratic 
success ig mm & square, open, honest avowal 
of the truth. The war thunder is fairly the 
property of the Abolitionists, and any attempt 
of the Democratic party to steal it, will only 
end—as all things ought to witha thief—in 
defeat and disgrace. The war is tor subjuga- 
tion, and for nothing else, except what plun- 
der may be realized by it. It is not only a 
violation of the cardinal principle of the Am- 
erican system of Government, but it is con« 
ducted ona plan that equally violates the 
laws of civilizaticn and religion. Tho man 
who supports such a war does more than to 
assist in destroying the grand priv-iple of 
Democracy—he allies himself at once with 
despotism and barbarism. 

—We read in the Talmud of a bird called 
Barjuchne, which covered the svn with its 
wings. An addle-egg having drepped from 
its nest, crushed three hundred large cedars, 
and overwhelmed sixty cities. This seems 
quite incredible; but it is modcrate com- 
pared with the wonderful things which Mr. 
Stanton sometimes sends over the wires of 
the doings of our armies. Often aro we told 
of scenes where a few hundred of our sol- 
diers surround and gobble up as many thou- 
sand *‘ rebels,” Telegraphically considered, 
the Secretary is a regular Barjuchne, whose 
addle brain, for the want of eggs, often dark- 
ens the sun over all rebeldom, and sweeps 
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out of existence whole armies with a single 
dispatch, which, however, most unaccounta- 
bly spring into existence again the next day. 

—The Democrats in Congress want a Com- 
mittee to investigate the frauds committed 
by the Administration upon the Treasury. 
They will never get such a Committee from 
this Congress, and if they were to, it would 
be of no use, unless they had something like 
the Judh morrain, the miraculous collar which 
was vut round the necks of wi.nesses, and if 
they designed to swear falsely, it continued 
closing, till it either extoited the truth, or 
choaked the liar to death. This collar woutd 
probably never get the truth out of the Aboli- 
tionists ; but then it might be useful in ano- 
ther way, é. ¢., in choaking a few thousand 
liars to death. 


—The Legislature of [owa has re-elected 
J. M. Grimes to the U. 8. Senate. Heis the 
son of old Grimes. His father was a very 


respectable man, so much s0, that at his: 


death his neighbois sung to his memory that 
well-known song, beginning with this verse : 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more ; 
He used to wear an old gray coat, 
All buttoned down before.” 


This is clear proof of the high estimation 
put upon the elder Grimes by his neighbors. 
But now hear what a Senatorial muse says 
of his degenerate son : 


“Grimes is not dead; oh, no, the fool, 
We all shal! see him more! 
And he comes back Abe Lincoln’s tool, 
Just as he was before.” 


We beg Mr. Grimes to be assured that we 
intend no disrespect by calling him a fool. 
It is only a poetical license, which was abso- 
lutcly necessary as a rhyme for the word tool, 
a character which he acknowledges he is 
proud to woar, 

—The Shoddyocratic Society of Washing- 
ton is literally rioting in all the varieties of 
vulgar mirth. Mortality among young babes 
is astonishing, it is said, from neglect of their 
unnatural mothers, who leave them to the 
eare of the contrabands, while they frolic 
night and day. It may almost be said, that 
in Washington children, like chickens hatch- 
ed by steam, are born without mothers, Poor 
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little wretches! according to all accounts, o 
very great number of them are in the same 
predicament with regard to their fathers. It 
is a very doubtful and an awful thing to be a 
baby in Washington in those days of the 
good king Abraham. 

The Tribune says, *‘Congress must tax!’ 
This is a command from the head of the ar- 
my. The public is curious to know what 
under the heavens there is to tax that they 
have not reached already. Wecan think of 
nothing new for them to tax, unless it be 
dirty linen in the United States Senate. That 
might raise a considerable revenue, unless 
members of that body should attempt to 
evade the law by wearing clean shirts. Ques- 
tion—In such an event, would clean shirts 
be ‘disloyal ?” 

—Who does not see that the shadow of 
death 1s passing over our land? That every 
day there islesssun? That feith has per- 
ished, that love has perished, that the Consti- 
tution has perished, that union has perished, 
that all which made us happy at home, and 
great abroad, has perished! What have we 
left? Wo have Mr. Lincoln, the negro, the 
bastile, the Congress. God have mercy on 
us! Henry Ward Beecher and Fred. Doug: 
lass! The future? Go not thou into its se- 
crets, ch, my soul! 

—A Jenkins, who writes for a Boston pa- 
per, has had his head turned by the beauty 
of tho women in Washington—he says, ‘‘ the 
bloom of their checks is as bright and clas- 
sic as arose.” Classic, we have no doubt, 
for Horace describes the painted beauties of 
his day as pulvis umbrasumus—“ dust and 
shadow.” 


—An intelligent contraband, who made 
his way into tho White House as a beggar, 
was asked by Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘who are you?” 
««Why, Massa Lincun, don you know who I 
is? I's one ob your kine—I’s a chile ob dis- 
Union! Massa Chase, he knows who I is.” 


—Who talks about a national floating debt? 
Ours is already too heavy to float. Tho best 
we can do is to call it a sinking fund. 


—Provost Marshal Fry declares that “the 
conscripts who desert the service of their 
country ought to be roasted alive.” Tho poor 
wretches are pretty well Fryed already. 











ily lisiciu even now your startled ears 


cau catch the first tones of the muttering thunder” 








